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An account of the lif fe, ) iveevels, oui Christian e z-| 
periencesin the work of the ministry of Sam - 
Bow nas, 

(Continued from page 193.) 

I have been more particular in the relation of 
this day’s work than I otherwise should have | 
been, as containing ia it such signal marks of | 
Providence ; first, That we should be detained | i 
in hold, just till the people from the country 
were come in. Secondly, and then set at liber- | i 
ty to say what the Lord gave us. And thirdly, | 
That we had so seasonable an opportunity to ex- | 
plain our practice as to the ministers, viz. the | 
conduct of the Society towards them; and like- 
wise the service of our Monthly Meetings re- | 
specting the poor, marriages, admonishing of- | 
fenders, making up differences, granting of cer- 
tificates to such as saw cause to remove them- 
selves from one Monthly Meeting to another, as 
well as to ministers. Which by their shewing 
so much kindness, and raising no objection to 
any thing said on these heads, did plainly dem- 
onstrate their good liking and satisfaction there- 
with. 

The next morning we set out for England, and 
by the evening got amongst Friends in the bor- 
der, within the compass of Sowport meeting, and 
had some few meetings, as at the border, Scotby, 

Jarlisle, and some others. I came to my old 

master Fampel Parrot’s having no place to retire 
to as a home, but sometimes I was at Sedgwick, 
and sometimes quartered with my friend Robert 
Chambers, and sometimes at Kendal, and at 
Gateside, at honest William Simpson’s, where I 
did sometimes help them in their business, he 
being a blacksmith. But I was now preparing 
myself for a journey into America, and was near 
ready. And I had an opportunity to take my 
leave of the neighboring meetings, as Dent, 

Garsdale, Sedburg, Grayrigg, Kendal, Preston, 

with divers other neighboring meetings there- 

abouts ; but that at Preston was the most mem- 
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orable and. solid, the sense whereof continued 
with me all over America, at times; I went 
thence to Yelland, and many Friends came to 
that meeting from divers places to take leave of 
me, so that it was a very large and living meet- 
ing ; and [ parted with my brethren in great 
love and unity. I then came by Wray, Benth- 
am, Settle and Airton, that great and good man 
William Ellis being then living, and full of 
power, having great and solid experience cou- 
cerning the work of the mini_iry, who was very 
edifying to me, by the wholescme counsel he 
gave. James Wilson was thon with me, who 
« mninister, yet of 
great service in visiting families, being closely 


| 
engaged i in spirit for the maintaining good order 


and discipline ; and we being both very young 
in these things, this worthy. Friend gave such 


| advice to us both, with respect to a faithful com- 


ing up in our services, that we could with good 
reason say, that his words were like “ apples of 
gold in pictures of silver ;” for along time after, 
the sense and virtue of them dwelt on my mind, 
to my great advantage. We stayed with him 
one night, and had a small meeting, in .which 
the preference and value I had for him, together 
with an awe that was on my spirit concerning 
his great services and experience as a minister, 
took such place in my mind, that I was silent 
before him. 

Next day we took our leave, and he brought 
us on our way a little, heartily praying at part- 
ing, that I might be preserved in my place, and 
return with safety. 

James Wilson came with meas far as Leeds, 
and then we parted, and I went through Not- 
tinghamshire and Leicestershire, visiting sundry 
meetings, (where some time before I met with 
great trials and afflictions in mind, as already 
hinted) and some were convinced. My mind was 
strongly engaged to see them im my way, and [| 
had good satisfaction in that visit. 

Having done this, | went by the way of Hitch- 
ing and Hertford, visiting sundry meetings, 
finding encouragement to go on: But I still ex- 
pected that I should be stopt by the morning 
mecting, for want of a companion. I came to 
London the latter end of the Tenth month, 1701, 
being by letters advised the ships would sail in 
a week’s time, or very shortly ; but a war break- 
ing out between England and France, an embar- 
go was laid on all shipping for two months, so 
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that there was no expectation of getting off. I 
staid in London about three weeks, visiting all 
the meetings in and about the city, which gave 
the brethren a thorough taste of my service ; 
some of my best friends advising, that 1 should 
not lay my concern before the meeting, that I 
designed for America, until the general or 
Mouthly Meeting of ministers did come round, 
and in that time my service as a minister would 
be generally known. I readily complied ; and 
when the time came, I went in great fear to lay 
my concern before that meeting, being still ap- 
prehensive I should not be permitted to proceed, 
for want of a suitable companion ; but as no ob- 
ject did arise, they perused the certificates that 
I had from the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
and did well approve thereof ; anda minute was 
made, appointing some Friends to prepare a cer- 
tificate against the next meeting ; which was ac- 
cordingly done, brought there, and signed. 

All things now being clear for my going the 
first opportunity, it was thought proper to see 
for a ship, which by the assistance of some | 
Friends was done, but no likelihood of going 
quickly, by reason of the embargo. 

I had some desire to visit the west, in partic- | 
ular Dorset, Somerset, Bristol, and Wilts, but at | 
a loss for a horse, having sold my own soon after | 
I came to London; but the friend to whom I 
sold him offered that I should have him that 
journey, which I accepted, and so set out, hav- 
ing in company a young man that had been bred | 
at a college, his name was Samuel Crisp, a pret- 
ty meek spirited youth, and rightly convinced. 
When we got forty or fifty miles from London, 
he had strong inclinations to go back. I made 
& kind of a running visit ; and when I was at 
Bristol, my friends there were exceeding kind, 
and would willingly have had me gone from 
thence ; but my prior engagement at London 
would not permit it. 

I staid there two weeks at least, and taking 
my leave, sundry Friends brought me on my way 
to Bath, Bradford, &c. They returned, and [ 
went on for London, and quartering at an inn at 
Hungerford, (not being easy to take any more 
meetings till I came to London) I fell in com- 
pany with a couple of tradesmen, who, when we 
sat down to supper, complimented each other 
about which should crave a blessing, at last they 
pulled off their hats, and one of them did it in 
some sort; but my sitting with my hat on was 
such an offence, that they began to reprove me 
very sharply. I said but very little for some 
time, until they had spent their reproach upon 
me, and then I[ spoke to this effect, “ that the 
appearance they made, just before supper was 
brought to the table, was so very void of grace 
in their hearts, that I could not think it my 





they were the same, and I saw by their conduct 
that they did not understand the nature of true 
prayer, which is to be performed both with the 
spirit and understanding; and if you had not 
wanted both, you could not pass such silly com- 
pliments on each other about it.” I was now 
very quiet, and they said no more to me. But 
as soon as supper was over, and the reckoning 
paid,they left me with free consent, for our com- 
pany was unsuitable. 

Next day I went towards London by New- 
bury, where I stopt at a funeral, and so to Read- 
ing, and by Maidenhead to the city, but found 
the embargo not yet taken off. It being now 
pretty near the middle of the First month, I 
visited some parts of Hertfordshire, having my 
dear friend John Tompkins part of the time, and 
Saml. Crisp, who was a sweet companion, having 
received the knowledge of the truth the right way. 

About a week or two in the Second month, 
orders were given for the merchants to get ready, 
and a convoy was to go with them. But for all 
this, it was the latter end of the Third month 
before we got off; so I had an opportunity to 
visit the greatest part of Kent. And after we 
sailed from the Downs, we were put into Ports- 
mouth harbor by contrary winds, and lay there 
two or three weeks, which was very tiresome. 
But all this time I never considered any danger 
of being taken by the French; it did not so 
much as enter into my mind, until I came into 
Philadeiphia, where hearing that Thomas Story, 
Richard Groves, and others, were taken some 
time before, and carried into Martinico, a French 
Island, I thought of it more closely. 

I left England in the Third month, 1702, 
about the time of the Yearly Meeting, with in- 
ward satisfaction and peace of mind, and wrote 
a few lines to be sent to the meeting of ministers 
in Kendal, or elsewhere, in Westmoreland, my 
native place; which I here insert, being the first 
fruits of that kind to my brethren. 


To the meeting of Ministers at Kendal, in West- 
moreland. These. 


My dearly beloved Brethren and Sisters, 


In that love which in time past we have en- 
joyed together, do I heartily salute you, having 
in mind some few things to impart, as counsel 
and caution to us all, iucluding myself therein. 

We who apprehend ourselves called into this 
public station of preaching, ought closely to wait 
on our Guide, to put us forth in the work. And 
dear friends, I see great need for us to carefully 
mind our openings, and go on as we are led by 
the Spirit ; forif we overrun our Guide and open- 
ings, we shall be confused, not knowing where, 
or how to conclude: But if we begin and go on 
with the spirit, we shall conclude so, that all 


place to pull off my hat to their formal prayer. | who are truly spiritual will sensibly feel that we 
And besides, as soon as the words were out of|are right. Thus will our ministry edify them 


their mouths and over,.it appeared to me that! that hear it. 
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And dear friends, let us be singly and in sin- 
cerity devoted to the will of God, whether to 
preach or be silent ; for if we are not sensible of 
such a resignation, ‘it is doubtful, that we may 
set ourselves at work, when we should be quiet, 
and so bring an uneasiness upon our friends, and 
a burthen upon ourselves. And this conduct 
will shut up Friends’ hearts against our service 
and ministry. And my dear friends, every time 
you appear in the ministry, when it is over, ex- 
amine yourselves narrowly, whether you have 
kept in your places, and to your Guide; and 
consider whether you have not used superfluous 
words that render the matter disagreeable, 
such tones or gestures as misbecome the work we 


are about, always remembering, that the true | 


ministers preach not themselves, but Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Let us bear this in mind, that neither 
urts, parts, strength of memory, nor "former expe- 
riences will, without the sanctification of the spir- 
it, do anything for us to depend upon. Let us 
therefore, 1 entreat you, keep to the living foun- 
tain, the spring of eternal life, opened by our 
Lord Jesus Christ in our hearts. 





I also desire, that you would not neglect your 
day’s work, in visiting the dark corners of the 
counties about you ; but be mindful of your ser- 
vice therein, as the Lord shall make way for it. 

The things above written have been on my 
mind to communicate to you, my dear friends, 
with desires that the God and Father of our Lora 
Jesus Christ may be with your spirits, Amen. 
Hoping, also, that 1 shall not be forgotten by 
you, in your nearest approaches to the throne of 
grace, in your supplications to the God of the 
spirits of all flesh ; remembering me, that I may 
be preserved by sea, and in the wilderness, 
through the many and various exercises and bap- 
tisms that | may be suffered to undergo for the 
service’s sake ; and that I may be preserved in 


humility and self-denial, under the power of the | 


cross, the most beautiful ornaments a minister 
can ever be clothed with; that if it please Him 
we should mect again, our joy may then be full 
in the Holy Ghost, which is the fervent prayer 
of your exercised friend and brother, 
SAMUEL BowNnas.’ 

This was written in the Second month 1702, 
and left with my friend John Tompkins, not to 
send it until he heard I was gone off. 

(To be continued.] 


LIVING AND DYING. 


The late Dr. Newton was once speaking 
of alady who had recently died. A young 
lady immediately asked, ‘“ O, sir, how did she 
die?”” The venerable man replied: “There is 
a more important question than that, my dear, 
which you should have asked first.” 

“Sir,” said she, “what question can be more 
important than how did she die e 

“‘ How did she live?” he replied. 








The continuation of the interesting Sermon 
by Wm. Savery was unintentionally omitted in 
our last paper. We now finish it : 


SERMON OF WILLIAM SAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 182.) 

And here, I believe, is the ground-work and 
foundation of all religion. Can any man say it 
is not shown to him without the assistance of 
ministers or any human learning, without the 
assistance of men learned in the schools, men = 
science, men of many languages, or men of 
found education ? We cam attain the eens 
of these saving truths, which are so essential for 
us to know, believe, and practice. So that no 
man has any occasion, by any means whatever, 
to go inquire of his neighbor or his brother 
concerning these things. So that, my friends, 
though indeed we have invited you here, and 
are glad of your company to sit down in this 
manner, we seck not any thing that is yours, but 
you only to Gop, not to ourselves, not to this 
and that opinion, but that all men may come to 
the divine, eternal, and unchangeable principle 
in chemselves, that would teach us in all things, 
the same that is spoken of in a variety of pas- 
sages in Scripture, and yet in this day so much 
neglected; the same that our Saviour promised 
should be with his followers to the end of the 
world, even his own eternal Spirit, the Spirit of 
Gop and Curist. This is the Ruler, the Di- 
rector, the glorious and blessed Regulator of all 
things. Without it the Scriptures could never 
have been given ; because by it all the men of 
God were inspired to behold the light God had 
granted them concerning the things thereof, and 
by it all men are enlightened more or less, for 
Jesus Curist is “ the true LIGHT that enlight- 
eneth,”’ not only those who have read the histo- 
ry of his life, death, and sufferings, his glorious 
and unparalleled miracles and divine doctrines, 
but also those that have never heard the name of 
Curist. Soenlarged is my opinion concerning the 
equality of God’s ways, and the Scripture amply 
and fully justifies this opinion, for Christ is call- 
ed not only the light of his own followers who 
believed on him, but the true “light that en- 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world,” be they of what name, of what distine- 
tion or nation they may. And this light (says 
the Evangelist John) is come into the world ; 
but the reason why men continue under con- 
demnation is this, says he, “ light is come into 
the world, but men love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil;” they are 
not willing to bring their deeds to this glorious 
touchstone, this test that would try all manner 
of actions, Christ in you, the hope of everlasting 
glory, in which the primitive believers were set- 
tled, and found here their rest. 

Here from the beginning the Church of Christ 
was built, upon this holy of holies, and everlast- 
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ing word of Christ and of God, speaking, direct-. any persons present who say “this is strange 


ing, teaching, and leading them whersoever they | doctrine ? ” 


should go. 
it would have taught them all the same thing, 
it would have preserved those that have called | 

themselves Christians, as well as all other men 
in harmony and unity. It could have made 
neither rents nor divisions. No, no such thing. 
It would not have told thee one thing and me 
another; by no means. But this is the lan- 
guage it would have proclaimed in thy heart 
and in mine, that ‘‘ The work of righteousness is 
peace, and the effect thereof is quietness and as- 
surance forever. Now, is not this written upon 
every mhan’s conscience? Yes, | am persuaded 
itis. And Ihave heard the wild inhabitants 
of America declare this was the truth, and they 
found it inscribed upon their hearts (according 
to their own expressions) by the finger of God’s 
spirit himself, namely, that the work of righte- 
ousness is peace, and the way to be happy in 
this present life, and to be eternally happy in 
the world to come, is to obey his voice ; to work 
righteousness; to be upright in heart; to do those 
things which by this law written in them he had 
made known to them they ought to do, and this 
divine principle I want more tocome unto. But 
men have been too long bewildered in following 
one anothcr in darkness and confusion. This is 
my faith, and I believe no one man among us 
can say but this is the case. 

We must (if ever we are brought back) come 
to the foundation and corner-stone whereon the 
first church was built. We must go to Christ ; 
we must leave our dependence upon man and 
come to the fountain ; for the same declaration 
may indeed be put to thee, and the expression 
will hold good with respect to far too many in this 
day that was expressed concerning the Jews— 
‘« My people have committed two great evils, they 
have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and they have hewn out to themselves broken 
cisterns that can hold no water.’’ Well, my 
friends, I am assured that many of you assent to 
this; that of all the systems and inventions of 
men, be they ever so specious or maintained with 


nor cannot, bring one soul to Christ. It must 


| . 
» | pensations. 


Well, my friends, if it is strange 


“And i if men had abode under this | doctrine, it has this to reoommend it at least, that — 


it is not new: it is as old as the Apostles’ days, 
and as old as the Prophets’ days in former dis- 
But I believe life and immor- 
tality were in a more marvellous manner brought 
to light by the revelation of God through Jesus 
Christ. Therefore we need go no further back 
than the New Testament, for by the doctrine 
therein contained we hope and believe we are to 
be saved. Is not thisthe case? Yes, I believe 


|it is. Well, then, my friends, let us see whether 


to Him himself ; 


uniting word which we have received for (as 
ever so much pomp or eloquence, these do not, | 


be something beyond all the powers of men; it | 


must be by “His own eternal power if ever we 


we live up to this doctrine ; let us see whether 
we really are what the primitive churches were ; 
let us find whether our belief is rightly founded, 
or whether we depend merely upon hear-say. 
"Tis not wpon the hear-say opinions of men ; 
*tis not from the works of the learned nor from 
the speeches of eloquence, but upon something 
that we feel within; for I believe this must 
finally be the case, if ever we are prepared to 


join the host of Heaven, the redeemed and saved 


of God. We must know the truth in ourselves. 
Christ is the way, the truth, and the life, and 
he told us this before he left the world. He 
told us plainly that he that is with you shall be 
in you. Is there any doctrine more clear than 
this? “fle that is with you shall be in you: 
and lo I am with you to the end of the world. 
And if I go away I will pray the Father, and he 
shall send another comforter :” that is, in an- 
other form, He shall send the S»irit of Truth, 
who shall lead and guide you into all truth. 
Well, here is a safe direction, and an unchange- 
able directory too. He shall send you another 
comforter, even the Spirit of Trath, who shall 
lead and guide you into all truth; who shall 
take from me and shew it to you, and shall bring 
all things to your remembrance. Can there be 
any plainer docfrine than this? I believe many 
of you, my friends, assent to the truth of this, and 
that this is the way in which we ought to inquire 
after the truth as it is in Jesus; we ought to come 
we ought to ‘retire to that holy 


said the Apostle) ye have no need that any man 
teach you. Why, then, are there so many teach- 
ers in the world, and maintained at so vast an 
| expense ? Why do so many take so much pains 


are brought to experience the glorious and bless- | to qualify themselves to be teachers of the flock 


ed rest prepared for those that ‘love Him ; ; for no } of Christ, if this is really the case ? 


And I trust, 


man can come to the Father but by Christ, and | my friends, you will be candid enough to say, 
“no man (said he) can come to me except my | Certainly it is. You have no need that any man 


Father draw him.” 


ter’s life; they could only, through God’s grace | 
and attention to his inspeaking word, be instru- 
mental to save their own souls. For no man 
can either do the work for another, or by any 
means direct him after safety, but this holy, in- 
ternal, unchangeable guide alone. Are there 


If Noah, Job, and Daniel| teach you, but as this same uniting word 
were here they could save neither son nor daugh- | teaches you, which is Truth. 


I trust 1 am sur- 
rounded with many tender hearts, and many 
charitable Christians, who have been seeking the 
truth for many years. Why, then, my friends, 


you must come to this divine teacher before ever 
you can be favored with a knowledge of the truth. 
I verily believe no man will ever come to 
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the knowledge of the truth in any other way. )sincere-hearted pilgrim’s dwelling and not be 


Thou mayest explore volumes after volumes, and | able to shake it. 


spend much time in reading of many pious books 
and experiences of many favorite men of God. 
I do not despise inferior helps. The Scriptures 
are excellent, They are much more so and wor- 
thier to be held in greater estimation than all 
the books in the world. But the Scriptures 
point only to that holy, all-powerful Word, 
which indeed gave all the Scripture. The whole 
tenor of the Gospel doctrine is to bring men 
there—to settle them upon that foundation, 
where they may build with safety—to the teach- 
ings of the holy and blessed spirit of God within 


them. I know this is a doctrine too much ex- 
ploded. How unjust! how derogatory to the | 


goodness and mercy of God to send thousands and 
millions of thousands into this world, with powers 
and faculties to conceive that there is immortali- 
ty and to believe that there are glorious rewards 
in the world to come, if he had left us no other 
guide to go by. 

Now, some will say, “‘ We have the Scriptures 
to go by.” 
Truly the Scriptures do direct us to this glorious 
principle within us, yet how do men turn them 
to every purpose! One learned man starts up 


in one quarter of the nation, and he says, “ here | 
. . e Me e. 3 
isa portion of Scripture, and I assure you it 
means so and so;”’ and another déclares with | 


equal learning, with a great deal of study, and 
with abundance of eloquence, “ my friends, it is 
so and so, this way you must believe;” and 
there is one even gone over to the country of my 


nativity, who, with the New Testament in his | 


hand, is laying the axe by his arguments as much 
as ts in his power to the very root of the Christian 
Religion. This is my faith, that he is destroy- 
ing the foundation whereon it is built, aad yet 


pretending to bring his doctrine from the Scrip- | 


ture. But what will not sophistry do? What 
has it not done? O! the evils it has produced 
in the world. But Itrust neither this man, learned 


Do we not see enough of this ? | 


This I am persuaded of. Veri- 
ly there is a rest for the people of God. There 
is something whereon we may build safe, that is, 
|in Christ— Curist in you the hope of glory.” 
O! that you may seek to him! God is no re- 
specter of persons. He will teach all men him- 
| self; he will manifest his merey equally to all 
|men; he rejects none; he makes none of the 
distinctions of high and low, rich and poor, that 
| we poor weak beings do. No; he is equal in 
| his ways and just in all his doings, and those that 
come to him he will in no wise cast out; for 
|“ there is no difference (says the Apostle) be- 
| tween the Jew and the Greek, for one God over 
all is rich unto all that come unto him,” rich to 
| all that seek him, and so he remains to be. 

| QO! my friends, were you to adhere to these 
} 





plain and simple truths it would prevent a great 
deal of confusion in the world; it would bring 
about a different face and appearance among the 
| professors of Christianity from what, we now be- 
| hold in Europe ; it would put an end to all dis- 
sensions; it would put an end toall envying one 
another; to all false, to all evil speaking, and 
even evil thinking one of another. This I am 
confident of, if it was adhered to; for Christ 
and his glorious dispensation is not a dispensa- 
tion of strif2 and dispute, for when he came 
there was even uttered by the songs of Angels, 
| * Peace on earth and good-will to men.” And 
| he declared that “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.” 
And so we may as reasonably conclude that by 
this shall all men know that ye are not Christ’s 
disciples, if ye hate, devour, and destroy one 
another. It is as clear to me as the sun that 
shines in the firmament. He was the Prince of 
Peace, of whose government the Prophet Isaiah 
declares there never should be an end. O! my 
fellow Christians, let us with all our souls draw 
| nigh unto and seek for his holy power to influ- 


ence our hearts; that he may bring us into the 


and wise as he may be in the world’s estimation, | bond of Christian charity, and of holy and bless- 
nor any other, will ever be able to sap that foun- | ed union one with another ; that he may destroy 
dation which God has laid in Ziou, nor to rob | all that seeks to blow up nations and kingdoms 
you or my own soul of that glorious hope and into confusion, and that seeks to bring distress 
blessed consolation in the redemption and media-| upon individuals, nations, and countries! Do 
tion of our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ | not we behold the ravages of WAR? What has 
God forbid it should, and I trust it will not. | it done even in this nation, where the sound of 
The Lord will, by his own light and power dis-| war has only been heard? How many weeping 
pel every cloud and darkness that shali arise to; widows, how many tender parents has it lately 
cast up a mist before the eyes of the professors | deprived of their support ? It never would have 
of Christianity. been so, I am persuaded, if the professors of 

But to return. I want you, my friends, it is} Christianity had kept to their first principle. 
my most earnest labor, wheresoever it may please | No man can believe it, I think, with the Bible, 


God to take me, throughout his vineyard, to get 
people, if possible to build upon a foundation 
that those various opinions of men will not be 
able to shake. I know that there is a founda- 
tion where all those various and contradictory 


in his hand, wkich forbids in our Lord’s express 
words our saying in this glorious day, “ An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” Yet, alas ! 
Is it not the language too much used among us? 
‘Thou hast injured me, and therefore I will in- 


opinions of men may butt against the honest and | jure thee; thou hast spoken evil of me and I 
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will speak evil also of thee.’ But ought it to 
be so? Ought we not rather to suffer injuries, 
as the primitive believers did, without murmur- 
ing, without complaining? They received them 
all with meekness, as their holy and blessed 
Redeemer did before them ; who, even when he 
was about to quit the body by the hands of cruel 
wen, did not he set us a glorious example, he 
that had power to call legions of angels at his 
command, when meekly in this manner he ad- 
dressed his father towards his last moments, 
“ Father, forgive them, for they know ‘not what 
they do?” 

“ Well (but some may say) is it really possi- 
ble to come into this spirit of forgiving of inju- 
ries, to bear insults without even returning and 
retorting again?” Why, yes; I verily believe 
the Gospel Spirit would lead us into all this. 
“« Why, then, (some may say) wouldst thou have 
men to be cowards?”’ No, by no means. Cow- 
ards where they ought to be cowards, to be sure, 
afraid to do evil; but magnanimous heroes un- 
der the servite and in the service of our glorious 
King, the Lord Jesus Christ ! because the LAMB 
and his followers will finally obtain the victory. 
O! then, my friends, let us with one accord add 
to our faith, works. It is a glorious and blessed 
faith ; but if thou add not to thy faith works, is 
there a probability that thou wilt reap the glo- 
rious reward? What is it that our blessed Lord 
pronounced to those that distinguished them- 
selves with works of mercy, with works of be- 
nevolence, and works of peace, who lived in the 
peace of his divine and holy religion, which he 
had given them to observe: ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you before the foundation of the world. I was 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me; L was 
hungry and ye fed me; I was naked, and ye 
clothed me; | was a stranger, and ye took me 
in to comfort me. Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 

Now, it is this kingdom that I want you, my 
friends, ail to inherit. To beso prepared against 
the awful summons which is approaching to us 
all, that we may look forward without dismay ; 
that we may be favored with that hope which 
will be as an anchor to the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, for whatever we may have promised to 


ourselves, in a moment that thou knowest not | 


Thy days here may | 


‘the Son of Man cometh.”’ 
be few. 
return.” 


“ Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt 


Earth’s highest station ends in, “‘ here helies:” 
And “dust to dust” concludes her noblest song. 





Jacob, in his dream, saw a ladder reaching up 
from earth to heaven; certainly there is a 
‘ Jacob’s ladder, reaching up from earth to heaven. 
That is more than adream. Every round in | 
it is either a grace or a duty. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOAH WORCESTER. 
(Continued from page 198.) 

Noah Woreester’s activity was constant. He 
was a student and thinker. He entered with 
interest into the subjects which engaged public 
attention, and pursued with ardor and perseve- 
rance those which excited hisown. He had the 
good habit of studying with peo in hand, writing 
his thoughts on the subjects which he would 
thoroughly investigate. It has been said, in 
exavgerated terms, but with some foundation, 


'“that it was his practice to write a book on 


whatever subject he was studying; that in stu- 
dying grammar be wrote a grammar; that he 
did the same in arithmetie,”’ &e. This constant 
use of the pen naturally led to frequent publica- 
tions. He contributed largely during this pe- 
riod to various periodicals and newspapers, on 
theological and other subjects. The habit thus 
early formed of putting his thoughts on paper 

followed him through life, and became a never- 
failing source of companionship and content 
when sickness and solitude closed against him 
the common resources of life. 

In 1797 he suffered a severe affliction in the 
loss of his wife, after a happy marriage of eigh- 
teen years. Her death was oceasioned by the ae- 
cident of falling from her horse. ‘he tender- 
ness with which the memory of this early object 
of his affections dwelt upon his mind, is mani- 
fested in a little poem in which he vented his 
feelings when more than seventy years of age. 
She appears to have been a woman well deserv- 
ing to be loved and remembered, modest, pru- 
dent, industrious, and pious, one of the many 
whose worth, only known in private places, goes 
down unrecorded to the grave, and whose histo- 
ry, if snatched from oblivion, would cause them 
to live a little longer on the earth which they 
did something to adorn and bless. 

Left with the charge of eight children, under 
circumstances of great trial “and difficulty, he 
entered into a second warriage connection with 
one who lived to be the comforter of his later 
years, and died five years before him. To her 
economy, industry, and unwearied solicitude for 
his health and prosperity he was much indebted, 
not only for his comfort but for his ability to 
bring up his children and to pursue his studies. 

In the year 1806 he met with an accident 
which was the occasion of much suffering and 
continued infirmity. This was a partial rupture 
of the muscles from the tendons of the legs. 
| For many months he was unable to walk or 
'stand. ‘The great change thus produced in his 
habits brought on a dropsical tendency, which 
did not leave him for three or four years. He 
never recovered the use of his limbs so as to 
walk with ease. Prior to this he had been a 
man of uncommon muscular power. He was 
noted for his capacity of laborer ona farm ; very 
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few, it is said, were willing to compete with 
him. Although this vigor of his younger days 
stands in sad contrast with the feebleness of his 
body after he had passed the prime of life, yet it 
is beautifully instructive to observe how the soul 
rose superior to the frail tabernacle. 

Noah Worcester had been educatod a Calvin- 
ist, and a believer in what is called the West- 
minster Catechism, which includes a belief in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. His first doubts as 
to this commonly received doctrine arose from 
the confusion and perplexity into which his 
mind was thrown by this doctrine in bis acts of 
devotion. ‘To worship three persons as one and 
the same God, as one and the same being, seem- 
ed to him dificult, if not impossible. His ae- 
tive e inquiring mind, could not rest satisfied with 
adopting and subscribing to what appeared to 
him an irrational dogma. As he advanced in 
religious experience, and became willing to fol- 
low the light that dawned upon his understand- 
ing, he not only became convinced of the Scrip- 
ture truth that ‘ God is one,’? but that it was 
his duty publicly to express this conviction 
This he did through the medium of a Theologi- 
eal magazine. His public dissent from a doc- 
trine considered so essential was the cause of 
much coldness and alienation from many of those 
with whom he had mingled in fellowship, and 
his sensitive mind suffered kee enly from this 
cause. But he was enabled to give the world a 
new proof that it is possible to speak the truth 
in love, in spite of the most adverse circum- 
stances, and to retain the devotednesss and | 
sweetness of the Christian spirit, though depart- | 
ing from the orthodoxy of what is called the 
Christian faith. He says: ‘‘ How far I was 
honest in my inquiries must be referred to the | 
Searcher of hearts. All my prejudices, resulting | 
from education, from regard to worldly interests, | 
and to my own reputé ation, were thrown into the 
scale in favor of the doctrine. I had been edu- 
cated in the belief that the doctrine was true 
and essential, and [ had heard so much of the | 








of any one community of Christians to any other, 
yet the true inference to be drawn, and that a 
most mighty and delightful one, is that the es- 
sential vitality of Christianity does not lie in 
certain doctrinal dogmas, but that every faithful, 
devout, conscientious inquirer finds it, whatever 
be the form in which his notions of certain dog- 
mas rest. The Great Father seems intentionally 
to show his children how worthless in his eyes 
are their notions and speculations on all those 
inaccessible subjects by allowing their minds, 
under the brightest illumination, and after the 
most earnest, laborious investigation, to find 
peace in the most opposite results. Whata sig- 
nificant rebuke does this plain fact give to the 
arrogance of sectarianism ! 

The profound consciousness of this truth 
clothed Noah Worcester’s spirit with a world- 
wide liberality, and a modesty as gentle as his 
love of truth was strong. Confident, but not ar- 
rogant, and persuaded that love, the Christian 
spirit, is better than the reception of doctrinal 
truth, his life became henceforth a perpetual plea 
for charity, and an uninterrupted protestation 
against any form of ill will, oppression, and 
dogmatism. 

In 1813 he removed with his family to Brigh- 
ton, and became the editor of the Christian Dis- 
ciple, a religious periodical devoted to the advo- 
cacy of liberty and truth. This he conducted 
to the close of 1815, when he relinquished it on 
account of debility. 

His mind being now settled on the subject 
which for many years had exercised it, he soon 
found himself taken up with two trains of thought, 
which for some time gave direction to his life. 
The first of these was favored by his duties as 
editor of the Christian Disciple. That journal 
not being designed for controversial discussion, 
nor for theologie al learning, but for the instruc- 
tion of the people i in their religious rights and 
the promotion of spiritual and moral improve- 
ment, he gave himself up freely to the advocacy 
of liberty and charity. His own experience had 


heresy, infidelity, and irreligion of those who | led him ‘to think much of the evils controy ersy, 
had departed from it, that the thought of becom- | and of the Christian duties of forbearance, can- 
ing of that class of ministers filled my mind with | dor, and charity toward those who differ in re- 


dismay. But notwithstanding all these circum- 
J 


iligious opinion. 


Bigotry and censoriousness 


stances to bias my mind, such was the force of | seemed to him among the greatest crimes of the 


Scripture language, and particularly that of Jesus | Christian Church. The “ Disciple,” 


lamself, in relation to the Father and himself, 


as it came 
forth with its monthly burden, might remind 
’ 


observing how constantly he represents himself | one of the aged disciple John, who is said from 


as not God, but one sent by God, dependent on | 
God, doing the will of God, and not his eel: 
will, that 1 could not resist it, but was led by it | 
first to doubt the truth of the ‘ popular doctrine,’ 
and finally to dissent from it, at the risk of my 
character and worldly prospects.” 

Although the sincerity and Christian meek- 
ness of the advocates of any doctrine are no proof 
of the correctness of their views, similar exam- 
ples having occurred in the passing of members 


Sabbath to Sabbath to have risen before the 
congregation to repeat the affectionate exhorta- 
tion, ** Little children, love one another. 

The other subject was not unconnected with 
this: that of war and peace. It had enlisted his 
attention before leaving New Hampshire, and it 
soon grew to be the chief topic of his life, by 
which he was to win the title of a benefactor of 
mankind, and be remembered and honored to 
the latest age. [ To be continued. 
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ance and contrition of soul; and when we thus 
There is much said at the present time, in surrender our own wills, we become again pre- 
reference to man’s progression in spiritual things, pared to progress in the highway of holiness, 
and manyare confidently inculeating the doctrine, which to me is the only progression the Chris- 
that each succeeding a age is capable of arriving tian knows. Then as we are concerned to daily, 
ata higher state of perfection than the preced- yes hourly, walk in this progressive path, it will 
ing one. While this appears to be true of| throw an influence around us, which, as those 
temporal things ; : while there seems to be scarcely who become influenced are concerned to move in 
an end to the inventive powers of man, let us| the same direction, will widen and widen and be 
carefully consider how far it is true in relation to | conducive to the progress of truth in the earth. 
man’s spiritual life ; is it not the acme of the, It must be wholly an individual work ; man may 
Christian’s hopes and aspirations to become like | form associations in order to further the cause of 
unto the blessed Jesus? In what then did his| truth, but the efforts of such associations will be 
perfection consist, but in being obedient at all} futile, unless each individual is concerned for 
times and under all circumstances to his Father’s | himself to progress in the highway of holiness ; 
will? land as this becomes his chief concern, he will 
Then to me it appears that the progress for} be anxious only as his Master commands ; he will 
for which we should look, is from the state of| not be contriving how or where his influence 
innocence in which we were created, to that| will most be felt, but will wait in humility until 
Christ-like obedience to, and firm reliance on| his Master goes before and points out the way ; 
our Heavenly Father's will. There is alsoanother| then he feels he can walk with safety, and will 
progress, which consists in returning from our| exert an influence for good on those with whom 








fallen, sinful situation, to the childlike innocence | he comes in contact. Joun J. CORNELL. 
in which we were ushered into the world; and} Mendon, 5th mo., 1857. 
which only constitutes the preparatory step for 
the progression first alluded to. For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
We find man in the beginning was placed in| AFFABILITY. 


a state of innocence, having come from the hand | What a sweet word, what a volume of mean- 
of his Creator pure and unsullied, and was|ing is comprised in it. Let us reflect upon it, and 
therefore pronounced good. He was endow ed | its bearings upon daily life ev erywhere, in 
with various faculties and propensities, which he | every department ; how much of the dregs of 
was required to keep in their proper order, and | bitterness would be prevented by exercising it. 
under subjection; for the accomplishment of | The Apostle understood it when he said, “be 
which he was endowed with reason; but while} kind, be courteous;” it is amiability refined by 
he was allowed to partake of the fiuit of these! action, manifesting a due regard for the welfare 
trees which he was qualified to dress and keep | of all God’s chik iren; it invites attention by giv- 
in omer, he was forbidden to partake of the tree | ing it, it elicits kindness by extending it. 
of knowledge of good and evil, thus clearly in- When the keen hand of adversity is laid 
dicating to him that he must be dependent im-| upon a fellow being, it lightens the load of op- 
mediately upon his Heavenly Father forthis know-) pression by drawing nearer than before, and 
ledge, and that therefore in the government of | offering to share in the calamities flesh and 
the dispositions which were given him he must | blood are heir to, at least by reminding the suf- 
look to divine wisdom for counsel. But by not | ferer that disappointment i is the common lot of 
continuing in this dependant state, he suffered | mankind, falling alike upon the righteous and 
the tempter, or the lust and appetites of the! the wicked ; that the choicest blessings which 
animal, to reason with him, and hence partook of | descend from our beneficent Father are ofttimes 
the forbidden fruit, and was therefore cast out ‘clothed in a mantle of disguise, that he doth 
of the garden, or state of innocence, into a state | not willingly afflict, or grieve the children of 
of spiritual darkness, or sin. men; that in removing earthly comforts, the 
Now these animal dispositions are given us to, great object is to prepare for the reception of 
prove and try us; they constitute the trees of | heavenly good. Sometimes, perhaps, the decay 
the garden which we are required to keep and| and suffering of our outward garments, or earthly 
dress, and in the keeping and dressing of which | tabernacle, may rouse the mind’s energies, “ to 
we are enabled to progress from a state of inno-| seek a building of God, a house not made with 
cence to a state of virtue, which is known as we} hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ remembering the 
overcome all that lie in the way hindering our) promise, they that seek shall find. There is no 
progress to perfection. Butif we suffer these| situation in life where this heaven-like quality 
to overcome us, we are then, like our first parents,| may not profitably be called into requisition, 
cast out of the garden, and experience the horrors | bringing with it high bencdictions, its benign 
of remorse, and we then find there is no other | influence assists in nerving with fortitude to bear 
way of regaining access to the garden, but| up manfully under difficulties ; acalm and gentle 
through suffering, and a a deep heart-felt repent-| salutation falls upon the ear of the gricf-stricken, 
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as dew upon the opening flower, reviving the 
wasting energies, restoring again their power by 
calling them into action. 

It turns the keen edge of asperity into accents 
of soothing tenderness, and moulds the fierceness 
of the lion, into the gentleness of the lamb. 
It partakes of that power that “makes the 
rough smooth, the crooked straight, brings 
mountains low, and exalts vallies.” 8. H. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 20, 1857. 


We publish some remarks in the present 
number from Harper’s Magazine, descriptive of 
the present state of American Society, which we 
think are wortby of consideration. Theartificial 
style of living, with some of the causes which 
tend to our deterioration as a people are here 
portrayed, and it requires constant watchfulness 
and the exercise of Christian firmness, lest we 
are betrayed by the customs which surround us 
into an abandonment of that simplicity which 
experience has proved to be most conducive to 
happiness. A cheerful home, under right in- 
fluences, where every member of the household | 
is willing to make some personal sacrifices for | 
the good of others, is the best school for the 





right training of young people, and where parents 
conscientiously desire to discharge their respon- 
sible duties in such a home, they may reasonably 
hope that their children will become useful | 
members of civil and religious society, but not 
otherwise. 


Marriep,— On the 11th inst., according to the order 
of Frienis, Georcr A. Pork, of Baltimore,to Hannan | 
L. daughter of Richard K. Betts of this city. 





, According to the order of Friends, on 5th day 
the 11th inst., at the house of Chalkley Lippincott, | 
Clover-vale farm, Glo. county, N. J., Asa Ener, to 
Beutau Lippincott, both of said county. ‘ 


Diep,—At his residence in Cattawissa, 5th mo. 20th, 
1857, Bensamin SHarpress. aged 92 years 9 mo. 21 
days. He for many years filled the station of elder and 
overseer, in Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting. 


. After a short illness, on the 2nd of 5th mo., 
1857, Evizavetu G., eldest dauzhter of Andrew A. and 
Eliza Skidmore, members of Oswego Mo. Meeting 
state of New York, in the 24th year of her age.—She 
was ever a kind, loving daughter and affectionate sister; 
her sweet, cheering presence will be deeply missed in 
the household band and in the social circles where she 
was wont to mingle. During her illness she gave 
consoling evidence that her soul was prepared for the 
change into that “ better life? that cometh beyond the 
grave. May we so live, that when the blest messenger 
shall call, and the * silver chord” be loosed, we like 
her may be found also waiting, and pass peacefully 
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through death’s valley, and at last anchor safely on 

that “* Haven of Rest ”? prepared for the ransomed and 

redeemed to dwell in. M. T. 
6th mo., Sth 1857. 


Diev,—Suddenly, on 5th day the 23rd of Fourthmo., 
last, Samven Foutne, in the 42nd yearof his age. 

He was a member and overseer of Friend’s meeting 
at Norristown, (a branch of Gwynedd Monthly Meet- 
ing). Inall the relations of life, civil, religious and 
domestic, few can be found who were more careful to 
falfil every duty faithfully. His sudden demise has 
occasioned a sensation of sorrow and deep mourning. 

He was favored with a healthy, and vigorous con- 
stitution, and was extensively engaged in business, 
yet like Samuel of old,*when he felt a call of religious 
duty, he appeared to say within himself ‘* speak Lord 
for thy servant heareth.””—On the day above mention- 
ed, he attended his Preparative meeting at Plymouth, 
aad after meeting was over, remained in the house for 
some time conversing with his aged father, to whom he 
was strongly attached, and of whom he was about to 
take, though unconsciously, his final leave. On his 
way home he received an apoplectic shock, which 
yielded not to the remedies applied, but terminated his 
earthly existence in a few hours. He was interred in 
Friends’ burial ground at Plymouth on Second day fol- 
lowing; the funeral was large, and solemn testimonies 
were borne by ministering Friends inattendance. One 
of these in the course of her communication observed 
that it was remarkable, that “The last act of his 
life was worship, that he had gone where men meet 
and women assemble together to wor-hip the God of 
their fathers, who in the counsel of his infinite wisdom 
saw meet to accept his offering, and to take him to 
himself in those blissful abodes where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at 
rest.”?>. Thus dear Samuel is set free from the beset- 
ments and trials of this probationary state. He has 
left a bereaved widow, near relatives, and numerous 
friends to mourn his loss. F. 


When we follow to the grave in the bloom of youth, 
those who in the last moments have given undoubted 
evidence of their hope ina glorious immortality, thus 
impressively inviting those around them, without dis- 
tinction of sect or color to be prepared to meet them 
where partings are unknown, it is an encouragement 
and consolation to survivors, and helps to sustain them 
under these deeply afflictive bereavements. 

Diev,—On the ist of 3rd mo., 1857, J. CLarke 


| Wuarron, aged 20 years, son of Lewis M. and Mary 


W. Wharton, of Bristol, Bucks County, Pa. 

On the 21st of 2nd mo., last, he spoke much to his 
brother of the goodness of the Lord, exhorting him to 
faithfulness to every known duty, to be watchful and 
prayerful, lest he be overcome with temptation ; to be 
diligent in business and fervent in spirit serving the 
Lord. At another time he remarked to some of his 
friends how good the Saviour had been to him; there 
were many names as to religion, but they that feared 
God and worked righteousness would be accepted of 
him, as there was but one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 

On another occasion he said, “what a beautiful day, 
so clear and bright! I think I must get up once more 
to look upon the works of nature. How I wish the 
flowers were in bloom, they are so beautiful, so sweet, 
yet how emblematical of decay, of all things passing 
away, butit is not the season for them and I am content. 
Who beholding the beauties of earth can dot bt the ex- 
istence of aGod? There must be a supreme being 
over all, to place us amidst such beauty to enjoy it. 
All, all must acknowledge him. I have a Saviour to 
guide me. If I have one desire to live, it is for my 
mother, to throw around her declining years a few 
comforts. I would were it the will of God to show my 
gratitude to her in this way, but I know she will 

* 
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never want. My mother has always been so kind to 
me, particularly in this my last illness, waiting upon 
me untiringly, without a murmur. Without her love, 
her influence, life would indeed be a blank. No one 
can too highly prize a mother’s love—always loving, 
always forgiving. Perhaps she too readily forgave my 
faults. But oh, a mother’s love cannot betoo deeply 
appreciated. 

If it be his will to call me home, lam willing to 
say not my will, but thine be done.” 

Thus closed the life of this young man, beautifully 
exemplifying the wonderfal dealings and operations of 
Almighty wisdom in the soul of man, in so much, that 
some of his friends remarked, they had witnessed 


happy death beds, but never shch a perfectly blissful 
one as his, FE. 


Bensalem, 6th mo. 6th, 1857. 


ror Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF SAMUEL FOULKE. 
Oh! why dost thou, Almighty God, 


By death’s unsparing hand, 
Remove from out this lower world 
Unto a brighter land, 
The ones whose mission here below 
Seems scarce to have begun, 
While the aged and the desolate 
Are lett to pine alone ? 


We would not dare arraign thy laws, 
So truly just and right, 

Nor vainly seek to know the cause 
Concealed from mortal sight; 

But when, as in a case like this, 
Thy solemn warnings come, 

And man in all his joy and strength, 
Is hurried to the tomb; 


When all ‘he dearest earthly ties 
Have suddenly been riven, 

A husband, brother, son and friend, 
To death’s embrace been given ; 
When those we love the truest, best, 

Have been removed from us; 
We can but pause amid such scenes, 
And ask, why is tt thus? 


Perchance thou dost in mercy take 
Those purer spirits home, 

To lure us to the Father’s house, 
From which we’re wont to roam; 
And grant’st to us, thy wayward ones, 

A longer sojourn here, 
The better to prepare us for 
A brighter happier sphere. 


Then let us patiently await 
The trials we must bear, 
And seek to well improve the lise 
Thou dost in mercy spare. 
That when thy summons calls us hence, 
We joyfully may hear ; 
And meet within a world of bliss 
Those cherished friends so dear. 
te Wits 
Lancaster County Normal School, Millersville, Pa., 
5th mo. 17th, 1857. 


The sainted dead, these are our treasures, 


changeless and shining treasures. Let us look 
hopefully. Not lost, but gone before. Lost 
only like stars of the morning, that have faded 
into the light of a brighter heaven. Lost to 
the earth, but not to us. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

A prominent and general defect in the domestic 
society of our country, is the excessive devotion 
to business, which is so marked a characteristic 
of our habits. Although this evil is chiefly the 
result of circumstances, acting with peculiar 
‘force on the enterprising men of the day, yet its 
influence is probably more pernicious, at least 
in its present effects, than any other cause that 
is operating on our social life. A fair portion 
of every man’s time is justly due to his wife and 
children ; and if it is denied them, there is no 
compensation for the robbery. They suffer a 
moral privation for which he can not atone by 
splendid success in making money. Let him 
not think that the hours sacred to domestic in- 
struction and enjoyment, if spent in honest and 
honorable labor, will not avenge themselves on 
him and his household. No matter how pure 
the motive may be, the consequences will not be 
averted. Love has its duties that must be dis- 
charged; and of all love, married love is most 

acutely sensitive to its obligations. It is not an 
‘affection that may be left to its own spontaneous 
'growth, but one to be watched: and nurtured 
(with daily care and kindly solicitude. ‘To keep 
' alive the beautiful and truthful simplicity of early 
| feeling ; to perpetuate and deepen the delicate 
glow of romance that then overspread the scenes 
of existence; to interchange those thoughts and 
sympathies ‘which makes the life of one the 
| property and inspiration of the other; to be 
| kindred in tastes, tempers, and pursuits ; ; and to 
| be so vitally united as to render marriage the 
natural expression of a common nature and des- 
tiny—this is surely a great and divine task, that 
demands no mean skill, no chance art, and for 
which time and occasion and circumstances are 
| to be held in rigid reserve. Married people are 
too apt to forget that each other’s character and 
happinessare a constant trust, requiring no small 
wisdom in its management. They are to be 
more than a mutual help and comfort, for Provi- 
dence means them to educate each other, and, 
by the agency of a common tie and common in- 
terest, penetrating every faculty and sentiment, 
to form their nature in harmony with its social 
purposes. Such a work as this—the highest 
and holiest that can engage man and woman— 
is certainly not to be accomplished in the refuse 
bits and shreds of time that are usually left after 
business has exhausted mind and muscles. But 
this is the current style of our life. The mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the speculator, eats up the 
husband, and the skeleton of his former self is all 
that remains to the wife andthe household. Is 
it any wonder that domestic infidelity is increas- 
ingamong us? Is it any wonder that misery 
is creeping into so many of our homes, and laying 
its black shadows around the table and the fire- 
side? There can scarcely be a doubt that our 
women, as a whole, are degenerating. And our 
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married women head the list in extravagance, 
folly, and other evils. This too, when we have 
more to make us contented and happy than any 
other people. 
terious. It is patent to all eyes. 
instead of resting, where God has placed it, on 
the life and love of the household. If our 
women were made happier at home, they would 
not be so prone to seek false and pernicious ex- 
citements abroad. 
neglect them so shamefully, they would seldom 
show that morbid passion, now spreading among 
them, for gratifications that are wretched sub- 
stitutes for the blessedness of the domestic circle. 

It is easy to purchase success in business at 
too dear a price. If men will barter away a pair 
of good eyes, a sound nervous system, a healthy 
digestion, and the opportunities for recreation 
and improvement for a few extra thousand 
dollars, they are less shrewd than they are in 
other commercial transactions. But there are 
some other items in this scale of profit and loss. 
Your prosperous man frequently trades off his 
wife and children. Some of the Eastern nations 
buy their wives; but we often sell ours, and 
pocket the profits. And when the successful 
man has amassed a fortune, what sort of a home 
The statuary that 


has he for its enjoyment? 
he puts there rebukes the mock-life around it ; 
and the pictures on the walls, that ought to be 
significant emblems of the joy and brightness of 
his family, only suggest the dreams that his 


youth indulged. Men ought to know that while 
Home is nota hard master, or an inexorable 
tyrant, it is yet a divine authority, whose laws 
are not to be trampled down with impunity. It 
will not let the offender escape. It accepis no 
pleas in abatement, and forgives no mistakes. 
Errors of judgment are held toa strict accounta- 
bility, as well as vices of conduct. Too many 
of our men ignore this sanctity of home-law. 
Their fit title is—a business-sex. Kind and 
affectionate they may be, but not in a wise and 
proper way. Wives and children need some- 
thing besides good sentiments and full purses. 
They want attention, counsel, sympathy, heart- 
succor and heart-support. Denied these gracious 
offices on the part of husband and father, what 


else can be expected but disorder and distress at 
home? 


ciety has now so much machinery in it, that we 
are readily betrayed into a substitution of its 
action for our own. We have good schools; we 
pay them well ; and forsooth, the obligation of the 
parent to educate his child is discharged by 
committing him to the teacher. We can buy 
books for wife and children. 


zines. They can do our talking. 
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We apprehend that the cause of | 
this social deterioration is not occult and mys- | 
Our civiliza- | 
tion is founded too much on the basis of business, | 


If their husbands did not. 


Here, too, are} 
the morning papers and the monthly maga- | 


Sabbath- | 
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schools come in opportunely, to relieve us of 
moral and religious culture. Money can hire a 
nurse for the boys and girls. Money can. buy 
the news, and all other intelligence. Money 
can secure all kinds of agents on whom parental 
responsibility may be shifted. Our whole social 
system is crowded with these proxies. Such 
instruments are invaluable so long as they are 
used as mere aids to the parent. But every 
observer knows that in a vast many cases they 
are not employed as adjuncts to parental effort. 
And this is, perhaps, the most serious evil of 
modern society ; viz., the excessive reliance on 
outside machinery to do the work of home. A 
few years since, when the world was not quite so 
much blessed with gifted people, who could be 
harnessed in your traces, it was customary for 
parents to do their own work. Their minds 
were in active and constant contact with their 
children ; their talents were exerted in the do- 
mestic circle ; their knowledge was at the service 
of the family, and their delight was to comment 
on useful maxims, illustrate great truths, give 
wholesome advice, and inspire laudable ambi- 
tion. All of us are aware whata falling off 
there is in this particular. Household talk, as 
once known, is becoming rarer every day. 
Children are taught abroad how to be men and 
women ; and not only are there manners formed 
by professional teachers of behaviour, but the 
principles which are to guide them in after life, 
are often left to the capricious instructions of 
such as have no vital interest in the matter. 
What a contravention this of the divine plan! 
External aids may be wisely invoked to assist in 
the proper development of childhood and youth, 
but the essential sentiments of character, as well 
as most of what constitutes the true growth of 
intellect, must be communicated through home- 
agency alone. The fruits of this false method 
of training are already startling enough toawaken 
anxiety. Young America is a product of the 
outside world, where the heart is stimulated 
before its time, and the imagination is captivated 
ere reason and common sense have acquired their 
first lessons in the realities of human experience. 
Nature sheathes the young flower beneath the 
hardy covering of the bud, and opens it slowly 
to the air and light. Modern education is in 
hot haste to strip off the proteciious of the sen- 
sibilities, and expose them to the excitements 


_ that kindle fever in the blood. 
Nor ought another point be overlooked. So- | 


Aside from these evils, there are other per- 
nicious influences at work in our domestic so- 
ciety that threaten us with injury. One accus- 
tomed to observe the characteristics of the day, 
must have often noticed what a growing indis- 


| position there is among our women to submit to 


the care and duty of housekeeping, and how 
eager they are to throw them off. Time was, 
when a home of your own was an object ardently 
desired, and hearts pledged to each other looked 
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to the quict companionship of its walls as the 
consummation of earthly bliss. A wife without 
a home was scarcely considered a wife at all. 
Our old-fashioned fathers and mothers reasoned, 
that if two loving souls united themselves in the 
bands of matrimony, a home was essential to 
rivet those bands firmly and closely around them. 
The honeymoon over, thither they went, and 
beneath their own roof found a genial ent 
for their time in the responsibilties of their ae 
tasks. And they were true to nature in the act ; 
for married life demands, with the force of an| 
instinct, a home for itself. 
the completeness of marriage can ever be re- | 


. 


alized—how its full measure of joy can be at-' 


tained, how its sacrifices can be nobly made, and 
its patient, soothing inspiring vocation be ful- 
filled—except in suchahome. Isthere nothing 
in having a table, a fireside, a pleasant porch, 
shady walks, cheerful flowers, that you can call 
your own? The commonest article of furniture 
borrows new associations if it has a place in your 
own dwelling; and chairs, carpets, curtains, 
draw a charm from the walls that shut you in 
from the world. Man and wife are never perfect- 
ly themselves any where else, nor can they ever 
learn to depend on each other—to think, plan, 
talk, labor, and suffer for mutual benefit—unless 
they are thus separated from outside connections, 
and dedicated to each other’s service and joy. 
Boarding-houses were once for young single 
gentlemen and bachelors. Good days were 
those, when they lived in easy content, fearing 
no evil. But the advancing wave of civilization 
has inundated them, and they have betaken 
themselves to club-houses for ‘security against 
noisy Irish nurses and brawling babies. See, 
too, the great hotels. Is all the world on a fur- 
lough from home, that these huge 
ments are needed to accommodate them? The 
stranger is soon let into the secret. Taking the 
hint from the size of a Southern plantation ora 
Western prairie farm, the cunning architect 
puts a good slice of the continent into walls, 
passages, chambers, and parlors ; and as you wan- 


der through these winding ways, you indulge aj 


childish wonder how the laybrinths of Egypt 
and the catacombs of Rome have suddenly re- 
appeared on this remote hemisphere. But it’s 
a new world! 
than one—and this is among the things that 
make good its boastful title. Now the idea of 
converting such a place into a family home is a 

more ridiculous problem then ever alchemy pro- 
posed. You may eat drink, sleep, wear fine 
clothes, and promenade fine rooms in it, but you 
can not graft a domestic idea on it. Compared 
with home, the atmosphere, scenery, habits, are 
as different as the poles are from the tropics. 
You might as well exhaust your ingenuity on 


perpétual motion, as waste it here in efforts to 
enjoy a home. 
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Nor can we see how | 


establish- | 


Our summing-up must be short. 
of our country lives in its homes, and after all 


The heart 


the eloquent things we say about republican 
rights, the final test of institutions is in the do- 
mestic character of the people. The world is an 
enjoyable place just so far as we can render it 
tributary to our homes ; and freedom is a bless- 
| ing exactly up to the measure that we improve 
jits privileges in forming ourselves after the 
| divine ideal of noble men and women. Side by 
| side stand the Altar of Liberty and the Altar of 
|Home; and if Christianity has lighted their 
flames, let us never forget that it is from those 
| flames, burning heavenward with steady strength 
of warmth and lustre, that Providence brings 
the fiery swords which arm us for our highest 
achievements and our grandest victories. 
| BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 205.) 

Our road was well beaten, but narrow, and we 
had great difficulty in passing the many hay 
and wood teams which met us, on account of the 
depth ef the loose snow on either side. Wehad 
several violent overturns at such times, one of 
which occasioned us the loss of our beloved 
pipe—a loss which rendered Braisted disconso- 
late for the rest of the day. We had but one 
between us, and the bereavement was not slight. 
Soon after leaving Haparanda, we passed a small 
white obelisk, with the words “ Russian Fron- 
tier” upon it. The town of Torneaa, across the 
frozen river, looked really imposing, with the 
sharp roof and tall spire of its old-church rising 
above the line of low, red buildings. Campbell, 
I remember, says, 





“Cold as the rocks on Torneo’s hoary brow,” 

with the same disregard of geography which 
makes him grow palm trees along the Susque- 
hanna river. There was Torneaa; but | looked 
in vain for the “ hoary brow.” Nota hill within 
sight, nor a rock within a circuit of ten miles, 
but one unvarying level, like the western shore 
of the Adriatic, formed by the deposits of the 
rivers and the retrocession of the sea. 

Our road led up to the left bank of the river, 
both sides of which were studded with neat lit- 
tle villages. The country was well cleared and 
cultivated, and appeared so populous and flour- 
ishing that I could scarcely realize in what part 
| of the world we were. The sun set ata quarter 
past 1, but for two hours the whole southern 
heaven was superb in its hues of rose and orange. 
The sheepskin lent us by our landlady kept our 
feet warm, and we only felt the cold in our faces ; 
my nose, especially, which, having lost a coat of 
skin, was very fresh and tender, requiring unu- 


sual care. At 3 o'clock, when we reached 











Kuckula, the first station, the northern sky was 
one broad flush of the purest violet, melting into 
lilac at the zenith, where it met the fiery skirts 
of sunset. 
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We refreshed ourselves with hot milk, and 
pushed ahead, with better horses. At 4o’clock 
it was bright moonlight, with the stillest air. 
We got on bravely over the level, beaten road, 
and in two hours reached Korpikyla, a large new 
inn, where we found very tolerable accommoda- 
tions. Our beds were heaps of reindeer skins ; 
a frightfuily ugly Finnish girl, who knew a few 
words of Swedish, prepared us a supper of tough 
meat, potatoes and ale. Kverything was now 
pure Finnish, and the first question of the girl, 
“* Hvarijraan kommar du?’ (Where dost 
thou come from ?) showed an ignorance of the 
commonest Swedish form of address. She awoke 
us with a cup of coffee in the morning, and ne- 
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gotiated for us the purchase of a reindeer skin, 
which we procured fyr something less than a 
dollar. The husbonde (house-peasant, as the 
landlord is called here) made no charge for our 
entertainment, but said we might give what we 
pleased. IL offered, at a venture, a sum equal 
to about fifty cents, whereupon he sent the girl 
to say that he thanked us most heartily. 

To-day has been a day to be remembered : 
such a glory of twilight splendors for six full 
hours was beyond all the charms of daylight in 
any zone. We started at seven, with a temper- 
aturé of 20° below zero, still keeping up the left 
bank of the Torneaa. The country now rose 


into bold hills, and the features of the scenery 


became broad and majestic. The northern sky 
was again pure violet, and a pale red tinge from 
the dawn’ rested on the tops of the snowy hills. 
The prevailing color of the sky slowly bright- 
ened into lilac, then into pink, then rose-color, 
which again gave way to a flood of splendid 
orange When the sun appeared. Every change 
of color affected the tone of the landscape. The 
woods, so wrapped in snow that not a single 
green needle was to be seen, took by turus the 
hues of the sky, aud seemed to give out, rather | 
than to, reflect, the opalescent lustre of the morn- 
ing. The sunshine brightened instead of dis- | 
pelling these effects. At noon the sun’s disc | 
was not more than 1° above the horizon, throw- | 
ing a level golden light on the hills. The north, 
before us, was as blue as the Mediterranean, and | 
the vault of heaven, overhead, canopied us with 
pink. Every object was glorified and transfig- | 
ured in the magic glow. 
At the first station we got some hot milk, with 
raw salmon, shingle bread and frozen butter. 
Qur horses were good, and we drove merrily 
along, up the frozen Torneaa. The roads were 
filled with people going to church, probably to 
celebrate some religious anniversary, to-day 
being Tuesday. Fresh, ruddy faces had they, 
firm features, strong frames and resolute car- 
riage, but the most of them were positively ugly, 
and, by coutrast with the frank Swedes, their 
expression was furtive and sinister. Near Pack- 
ila we passed a fine old church of red brick, with 
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avery handsome belfry. At Niemis we changed 
horses in ten minutes, and hastened on up the 
frozen ‘Torneaa to Matarengi, where we should 
reach the Arctic Circle. ‘Ihe hills rose higher, 
with fine sweeping outlines, and the river was 
still half a mile broad—a, plain of solid snow, 
with the track marked out by bushes. We kept 
a sharp look-out for the mountain of Avasaxa, 
one of the stations of Celsius, Maupertius and 
the French Academicians, who came here in 
1736 to make observations determining the exact 
form of the earth. Through this mountain, itis 
said, the Arctic Circle passes, though our maps 
were neither sufficiently minute ner correct to 
determine the point. We took it for granted, 
however, as a mile one way or the other could 
make but little difference; and as Matarengi 
lies due west of Avasaxa, across the river, we 
decided to stop there and take dinner on the 
Arctic Cirele. 

The increase of villages on both banks, with 
the appearance of a large church, denoted our 
approach to Matarengi, and we saw at once thrat 
the tall, gently-rounded, isolated hill opposite, 
now blazing with golden snow, could be none 
other than Avasaxa. Here we were, at last, 
entering the Arctic zone, ia the dead of winter 
—the realization of a dream which had often 
flashed across my mind, when lounging under 
the tropical palms, so natural is it for one ex- 
treme to suggest the opposite. 1 took our bear- 
ings with a compass-ring, as we drove forward, 
and as the summit of Avasaxa bore due east we 
both gave a shout which startled our postillion 
and notably quickened the gait of our horses. 
lt was impossible to tuss our caps, for they were 
not only tied upon our heads, but frozen fast to 
our beards. So here we are at last, in the true 
dominions of winter. A mild ruler he has been 
to us, thus far, but | fear he will prove a despot 
before we have done with him. 

Svon afterward, we drove into the inn at 
Matarengi, which was full of country people, 
who had come to attend church. ‘he landlord, 
a sallow, watery-eyed Finn, who knew a few 
words of Swedish, gave us a room iu an adjoin- 
ing house, and furnished a dinner of boiled fish 
and barley mush, to which we added a bottle la- 
beled “ Dry Madeira,” brought from Haparanda 
for the oecasion. At a shop adjoiuing, Braisted 
found a serviceable pipe, so that nothing was 
wanting to complete our jubilee. We swallowed 
the memory of all who were dear to us, in the 
dubious beverage, inaugurated our Arctic pipe, 
which we propose to take home as a souvenir of 
the place, and set forward in the most cheery 
mood. 

Qur road now crossed the river and kept up 
the Russian side to a place with the charmin 
name of ‘Torakankorwa. ‘The afternoon twilight 
was even more wonderful than that of the fore- 
noon. There were broad bands of purple, pure 
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crimson and intense yellow, all fusing together 
into fiery orange at the south, while the north 
became a semi-vault of pink, then lilac, and then 
the softest violet. The dazzling Arctic hills 
participated in this play of colors, which did not 
fade, as in the south,ebut stayed and stayed, as 
if God wished to compensate by this twilight 
glory for the loss of the day. Nothing in Italy, 
nothing in the Tropics, equals the magnificence 
of these Polar skies. The twilight gave place 
to a moonlight scarcely less brilliant. Our road 
was hardly broken, Jeading through deep snow, 
sometimes on the river, sometimes through close 
little glens, hedged in with firs drooping with 
snow—fairy Arctic solitudes, white, silent and 
mysterious. 

We reached here at 7 o'clock. The place is 
wholly Finnish, and the landlord, who does not 
understand a word of Swedish, endeavored to 
make us go on to the next station. We pointed 
to the beds and quietly carried in our baggage. 
I made the usual signs for eating, which speed- 
ily procured us a pail of suur milk, bread and 
butter, and two immense tin drinking-horns of 
sweet milk. The people seem a little afraid of 
us, and keep away. Our postillion was a silly | 
fellow, who could not understand whether his 
money was correct. In the course of our steno- 
graphic conversation, | learned that “ caz’’ sig- | 
nifies two. When I gave him his drink-money 
he said “ ketox!”’ and on going out the door 
‘* huweste!’’—so that I have at least discovered 
the Finnish for‘ thank you!”’ and “ good bye!” 
This, however, won’t suftice to order horses at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning. We are likewise 
in a state of delightful uncertainty as to our fu- 
ture progress, but this very uncertainty gives a 
zest to our situation, and it would be difficult to | 
tind two jollier men with frozen noses. 

The mercury bas risen to zero, with a heavy 
sky and damp air, threatening snow. If we can 
but get to Muonioniska before the storm comes! 

B. @. 





OH! PRIZE NOT THE SCENES OF BEAUTY 
ALONE. 


BY E. COOK. 


Ou! prize not the scenes of beauty alone, 

And disdain not the weak and mean in our way : 

For the world is an engine,—the Architect’s own, 
Where the wheels of the least keep the larger in play. 
We may question the locust that darkens the land, 
And the snake, flinging arrows of death from its eye; 
But remember they come from the Infinite hand; 
And shall man in his littleness dare to ask why ? 


O, let us not speak of the “ useless or vile :” 

They may seem so to us, but be slow to arraign ; 

From the savage wolf’s cry to the happy child’s 
smile, 

From the mite to the mammoth, tbere’s nothing in 
vain. 


Nature designed the heart to be always warm, 
and the hand to be often open. 
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A PRAYER FOR GUIDANCE. 
Fatuer ! the skies are dark above me; 
Before me lies a boundless waste— 
Long thus hast Thou seen good to prove me— 
Oh God, to my @eliveraice Laste! 
I do not ask that Thou shouldst lighten 
The clouds impending o’er my way; 
I only pray that Thou wouldst brighten 
Their darkness with one guiding ray. 
1 ask Thee not to make less weary 
The waste through which my pathway lies ; 
I would but feel that path, though dreary, 
Is leading onward to the skies. 
Guide me, my Father! if before me 
The Angel of Thy Presence go, 
I will not shrink, though clouds are o’er me, 
And round me gathered many a foe. 
I do not falter at the distance, 
That parts me from my heavenly home ; 
Weary as seems this earth’s existence, 
I know ’tis bounded by the tomb. 
Nor do I dread the ills that gather, 
Thick “ from the cradle to the grave,”— 
Not from earth’s cares and griefs, my Father, 
Do I implore thy power to save. 


Only from this—this darkness brooding 
O’er every path of life I tread,— , 
And from the gloomy fear intruding 
That Thou my spirit hast not led. 
1 seek thy aid ; L ask direction; 
Teach me to do what pleaseth Thee,— 
I can bear toil,—endure affliction, 
Only thy leadings let me see. 


Saviour! Thou knowest that earth is dreary, 
For thou hast trod its thorny maze ; , 

Guide me through all its wanderings weary ; 
Keep me forever in thy ways. 


Oh God! my God! make no delaying ' 
Haste Thee to help me when I cry ! 
Oh, let me hear thy Spirit saying, 
« This is the way! Thy Guide 1s nigh!” 
Guidance and strength! for these imploring, 
Jesus! my prayer ascends to Thee; 
Lead me through life, that I adoring, 
May praise Thee, through eternity ! 


THE PREDICTED COMET. 
Influence of Comets on the Weather. 


Astronomers at this time are looking for the 
re-appearance of Halley’s great comet of 1765. 
This announcement has caused a panic in some 
parts of Europe, equal to that of the Miller 
excitement in this country. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written last November, pub- 
lished in the National Intelligencer, announces 
a theory respecting the electrical influence of 
comets, which may, perhaps, be regarded as a 
cause of the extreme cold of last winter : 

“The near approach of this planet in embryo, 
will influence our planet, perhaps the entire 
solar system. It will be attracted by the sun, 
and then repelled by it; it will both attract and 
repel the planets of the solar system, and ap- 
pear to create disorderand confusion. But have no 
fears. Itcan neither attract nor be attracted, so 
as to come in contact with any of the heavenly 
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bodies. The most it can do to any of the planets 
(ours not excepted,) will be to change the cur- 
rents of their electrical envelopes! This will 
have the tendency to give us the warmest or 
coldest winter, (should the comet appear soon,) 
experienced since 1765. Should the earth’s elec- 
tricity be attracted or repelled to either pole, 
the temperate zones will enjoy an unusual 
degree of mildness; on the other hand, should 
the earth’s electric sheen be gathered in folds 
nearing the equatorial regions, then indeed may 
we expect the most intense cold ever experienced 
in this climate. In either event, the distur- 
bance of electricity in which the solar system 
floats, will produce extraordinary results in 
atmospheric temperature, wind currents, and 
vegetation, until the electric equilibrium shall 
be re-established.” 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


The cedars, which still bear their | 
name, stand mostly upon four small contiguous, 
rocky knolls, within a compass of less than forty 
rods in diameter. They form a thick forest, 
without underbrush. The older trees have each 
several trunks, and thus spread themselves widely | 
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about fifty of middling size; and more than 
three hundred smaller and young ones.” Yet 
there is no room to doubt that, during the last 
three centuries, the number of earlier trees has 
diminished by nearly or quite one-half; while 
the younger growth has, in great part, if not 
wholly, sprung up during that interval. Busch- 
ing enumerates, by name, no less than twenty- 
six travellers between A. p. 1550 and 1755, 
from P. Belon to Stephen Schulz, who had de- 
scribed and counted the trees; and, since that 
time, the number of like descriptions has pro- 
bably been hardly less than twice as many. In 
the sixteenth century, the number of old trees 
is variously given as from twenty-eight to twenty- 
three ; in the seventeenth, from twenty-four to 
sixteen ; in the eighteenth, from twenty to fifteen. 
After the lapse of another century, the number 
of the oldest trees, as we have seen, is now re- 
duced to about a dozen. All this marks a gra- 
dual process of decay ; and it also marks the diffi- 
culty of exact enumeration. This is rightly as- 
cribed by Furer, and also by Dandini, to the 
fact that many of the trees have two or more 
stems, and were thus reckoned differently by 
different travellers, sometimes as one tree some- 
times as two or more. All the travellers of the 


around; but most of the others are cone-like in | sixteenth century speak only of the old trees; 
form, and do not throw out their boughs later- | they nowhere mention any young ones. Rauwolf, 
ally to any great extent. Some few trees stand | himself a botanist, seems to say, expressly, that 


alone on the outskirts of the grove; and one | he sought for younger trees, without being able 


especially, on the south, is large aud very beauti-| to find any. If this be so, it would appear that, 
ful. With this exception, none of the trees} with the exception of the few remaining ancient 
came up to my ideal.of the graceful beauty of | trees, perhaps none of those which now make 
the cedar of Lebanon, such as 1 had formerly | up the grove can be regarded as reaching back 
seen it, in the Jardin des Plantes. Some of the} in age more than three hundred years. 

older trees are already much broken, and will} In the minds of the common people, an air of 
soon be wholly destroyed. ‘The fashion is now | sanctity is thrown around the grove, the river 
coming into vogue to have articles made of this; and the region. The ancient trees are sacred, 
wood, for sale to travellers; and it is also burned | as coming down from the times of Scripture and 
us fuel by the few people that here pass the | Solomon; and the river which has its course 
Summer. These causes of destruction, though | near by is sacred, and is called el-Kadisha. In 
gradual in their operation, are nevertheless sure. | former centuries, the Patriarch of the Maronites 
Add to this the circumstance that travellers,in for- | imposed various ecclesiastical penalties, and even 
mer years (to say nothing of the present time ), | excommunication, on any Christian who should 


have been shameless enough to cause large spots 
to be hewn smooth, on the trunks of some of 
the noblest trees, in order to inscribe their 
names. The two earliest which I saw were 
Frenchmen ; one was dated in 1791. The wood 
of the cedar, Pinus Cedrus, is white, with a 
pleasant but not strong odour, and bears no com- 
parison, in beauty or fragrance, with the com- 
mon red cedar of America, Juniperus Vir- 
giniana. 

I made no attempt to count the trees. Pro- 
bably no two persons would fully agree in re- 
spect to the old ones, or in the number of the 
whole. Yet I should be disposed to concur in 
the language of Burckhardt, who says: ‘“ Of 
the oldest and best-looking trees, 1 counted 
eleven or twelve; twenty-five very large ones; 


cut or injure the sacred trees; and the story is 
recorded that, when some Muslims, who were 
pasturing in the vicinity, were so hardened and 
impious as to cut some of the trees, they were 
punished on the spot by the loss of their flocks. 
In former times, too, the Maronites were accusto- 
med to celebrate, in the sacred grove, the festi- 
val of the Transfiguration-——when the Patriarch 
himself officiated, and said mass before a rude 
altar of stones. This law and these ceremonies 
are, to a certain extent, continued at the present 
day ; and the influence of them, unquestionably, 
has been great upon the popular mind. The 
rude altars of stones have, in our day, been 
superseded by a Maronite chapel, built within 
the last ten years. Several persons were resid- 
ing here, during Summer, in connection with 
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the chapel; but we did not learn what services 
were held in it. A part of the object of these 
persons seemed to be to wait on travellers, or to 
supply their wants, and thus gain a claim for 
bakshish. A monk brought us wine for sale, 
and seemed disappointed when we declined the 
traffic. 

The cedars are not less remarkable for their 
position than for their age and size. The am- 
phitheatre in which they are situated is of itself 
a great temple of Nature—the most vast and 
magnificent of all the recesses of Lebanon. The 
lofty dorsal ridge of the mountain, as it ap- 
proaches from the south, trends slightly toward 
the east, fora time; and then, after resum- 
ing its former direction, throws off a spur, of 


equal altitude, toward the west, which sinks | 


down gradually into the ridge terminating at 
Ehden. 
come nearly parallel with the main ridge—thus 
forming an immense recess or amphitheatre, ap- 


proaching to the horse-shoe form, surrounded | 


by the loftiest ridges of Lebanon, which rise 
still two or three thousand feet above it, and are | 
partly covered with snows. In the midst of this | 


This ridge sweeps round so as to be- | 


ELLIGENCER. 


| likewise used in the later temple of Zerubbabel. 
David's palace was built with cedar ; and solavish- 
ily was this costly wood employed in one of 
| Solomon’s palaces, that it is called “the house 

of the forest of Lebanon.” As a matter of lux- 
ury, also, the cedar was sometimes used for idols, 
and for the masts of ships. In like manner, 
the cedar was highly prized among heathen 
nations. It was employed in the construction of 
their temples, ay at ‘Tyre and Ephesus, and also 
| in their palaces, as at Persepolis. In the two 
latter instances, however, Ephesus and Perse- 
polis, it does not follow that the cedar came from 
Lebanon, though thatof Syria was among the 
most celebrated. It is also very possible that 


the name cedar was sometimes loosely applied 
to trees of another species. —Robinson’s Biblical 
Researches in Palestine and Adjacent Regions. 


THE MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


The solid rock, which turns the edge of the 


| chisel, bears, forever, the impress of the leaf and 


the acorn, received long, long since, ere it had 
become hardened by time and the elements. If 





amphitheatre stand the cedars, utterly alone, 
with not a tree beside, nor hardly a green thing | 
in sight. ‘Ihe amphitheatre fronts toward the | 
west, and, as seen from the cedars, the snows | 
extend around trom south to nerth. The extremi- | 
ties of the are, in front, bear from the cedars | 
south-west and north-west. High up, in the re- 
cess, the deep, precipitous chasm of the Kadisha 
has its beginning--the wildest and grandest of 
all the gorges of Lebanon. 

The clevation of the cedars above the sea is | 
given by Russegger and Schubert at 6,000 Paris 
feet, equivalent to 6,400 English fect. The 
peaks of Lebanon rise nearly 3,00 feet higher. 

Beside the natural grace and beauty of the cedar | 
of Lebanon, which still appear in the trees of | 
middle age, though not in the more ancient patri- | 
archs, there is associated with this grove a feel- | 
ing of veneration, as the representative of those | 
forests of Lebanon so celebrated in the Hebrew | 
Scriptures. ‘To the sacred writers, the cedar was 
the noblest of trees, the monarch of the vege- | 
tablekingdom. Solomon “ spake of trees, from 
the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the | 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” ‘I'o the | 
prophets it was the favorite emblem for great- | 
ness, splendor, and majesty; hence kings and | 
nobles, the pillars of society, are everywhere | 
cedars of Lebanon. Especially is this the case | 
in the splendid description, by Ezekiel, of the 
Assyrian power and glory. Hence, too, in con- 
nection with its durability and fragrance, it was 
regarded as the most precious of all wood, and 
was employed in costly buildings for ornament | 
and luxury. In Solomon’s temple, the beams, 
of the roof, as also the boards and the ornamental 
work, were of the cedar of Lebanon; and it was 


} 
| 
| 
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we trace back to its fountain, the mighty tor- 
rent which fertilizes the land with its copious 
streams, or sweeps over it with a devastating 
flood, we shall find it dripping in crystal drops, 
from some mossy crevice, among the distant 
hills; so, too, the gentle feelings and affections 
| that enrich and adorn the heart, and the mighty 
| passions that sweep away all the barriers of the 


| soul, and desolate society, may have sprung up 
'in tbe infant bosom, in the sheltered retire- 


mentofhome. “1 should have been an atheist,” 


said John Randolph, “if it had not been for 


one recollection ; and that was the memory of 
the time when my departed mother used to 
take my little hands in hers, and caused me, on 
my knees, to say, ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven !’ ”” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur asp Meaut.—Flour is still very inactive. 
Good brands are held at $7 50 per bbl., and brands 
for home consumption at $7 62 a $7 87, and extra and 
fancy brands at $8 12 a8 37. There is very little 
demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Rye 
Flour is dull at $5 00 per barrel. Lest sales of Penn- 
sylvania Corn Meal at $4 00 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is dull, but rather more offerihg. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 84a 
$1 86, and $1 90 for good white. Rye is scarce. 
Penna. is selling at $1 10. Cornisless active. Sales 
of Penna. yellow in store at 90c. Oats are steady ; 
sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 60c per bu. 


EMOVAL.—SARAH M. GARRIGUES, Bonnet 
{ Maker, removed from No. 235 Arch Street, to 
North Ninth Street, 6th door below Vine, east side, 
Philadelphia, where she still continues her former bu- 
siness. 
6th mo. 15, 1857. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna.Bank. 





